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The purpose of this paper is to review sose of the 
current res«»arch in "modeling** or "isitation** learning that supports 
basic elements of social learning theory, its effects on overt 
behavior, and its relationship to subjects' self-evaluations. An 
attempt is made to point out the theoretical discrepancies that exist 
between social learning, social comparison, and phenomenological 
theories in predicting modeling research ontcooes and explaining past 
research results. The paper points out the modeling research has 
neglected to consider subjects* self* evaluation and task competence 
as factors possibly mediating the acquisition and performance of 
behavior. Specific recommendations are offered in the design of 
future studies in modeling, and suggestions given that might more 
adequately account for the data obtained in modeling research to 
date. (Author) 
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Abstract 



. An Ai tempt to Conceptualize 
Areas of Contradiction Between Social 
Learning Theory- and Phenooeno logical Theory 

The purpose of this paper is to review some of the current xeseJrch in 
"code ling" or "imitation" learning that supports basic elements of social 
learning theory, its effects on overt behavior, and its relationship to subjects » 
self-evaluations. An attespt is nade to point out the theoretical discrepancies 
tiUit exist between social learnings social a}XQparison, and phenooenological 
theories in predicting modeling research outcoiaes and explaining past research 
results. The paper points out that oodeling research has neglected to consider 
subjects' self-evaluation and task coiapetence as factors possibly mediating the 
acquisition and performance of behavior. 

Specific rcfc.o»r.endations are offered in the design of future studies in 
s;oUcling, and suggestions given that might more adequately account for the data 
obtained in modeling research to date. 
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Reservations in the Application of Social Learning Theory 



iVithin social learning theory there is evidence that a significant 
asiouit of hucuir. ioaraing siuy be accounted for through the process of 
i:nit.atioxi or "a;oJcling*' behavior. Certain interpretations of social 
Xcarnlag theory indicate evidence that modeling is a najor and ia^ortant 
factor coiitrii^uting to developaient. According to Bandura (1962} » new 
responses j«ay be rapidly acquired and existing behavioral repctoires may 
be considerably changed as a function of observing the behavior and atti- 
tudes of aodels. He calls this type of ^Juming "iadtation" in behavior 
theory and ^'identification" in cost theorjo* of personality. 

In providing an explanation of modeling phenomena Mowrer CI9S0) says, 
as a TiOdel mediates the ,chi Id 's^^ biological and social rewards, the beha- 
vioral attributes of the tssoddl are paired repeatedly with positive rein- 
forcement and thus acquire secondary reinforcing value. The child can 
adcdnister positively conditioned reinforcers to himself simply by 
reproducing as closely as possible the models' positively valcnced behavior. 
One study in particular, by Bandura and Kupers (1964), attempted to deter- 
mine the sanner in which self -reinforcing responses are acquired. Their 
results indicated that subjects will adopt the particular criteria for 
self-rainforcei.iont exhibited by a reference model, evaluate their own 
performance relative to that standard, and then serve as their own rein- 
forcing agents through imitation of the model's behavior. 



^i^sz coa.^*!;;^ rcscw^'ci; to t^uzc hs,& beer. concc;'n»;d with tho ©ffocts of 
v».i*i«cior. in zo>icl churactorisrics oa the observer's pcrfor::iaacc» AssuxcJly 
characteristics of tho ns)Uol and tho reinforcing consequences of the aodcl's 
bwluvior -^ay influence imitative learning and perfonaance through a variety 
of underlying swchanisas (Sandura, Ross § Ross, 1963; Uobert § Fom&ndez, 
ii)70; . For oxoaple, it has been suggested that observers infer from a 
s:odcl»s characteristics the degree to which imitation is appropriate or is 
likely to lead thea to successful outcomes (Grusec 5 Mischel, 1966; Liebort 
and Allen, 1069). Thus it is understandable why experienced and competent 
jsodels are more likely to be imitated than are inexperienced and incompe- 
tent ones. Rosenbaum and Tucker (1962) and Baron (1970) have pointed out 
that model competence and attractiveness, as perceived by adult observers, 
are important determiners of imitative behavior. Likewise, similarity 
between the model and the observer may also operate by influencing the 
perceived appropriateness and potential utility of imitating a model's 
behavior (.^kiccoby 5 Wilson, 1957; Rosekrans, 1967). 

In addition, modeling research indicates that it is possible for 
children to learn to evaluate their performances by imitating directly the 
standards and evaluations that parents and other models apply to themselves. 
This seems reasonable in view of research evidence that children imitate a 
sujdei's performance standards for self -reinforcement (Bandura § Whalen, 
1966; Mischel § Liebert, 1966; Olfstad, 1967). 

In researching the literature, it might be concluded that characteris- 
tics of a model and the reinforcing consequences of a model's performance 
represent the main body of evidence on which social learning theory rests. 
Bandura (1969) has looked beyond modeling paradigms to account for the 



cc::r,lijKlzy of huuun bchivlo?. However, he convinuts to view social rein- 
forcement ii& the ^:iz i!:;portu;it v^riublc in accounting for behavior change. 
Kororcnccs to attitudes, sclf-rjnccpt, self-evaluation* and othor personality 
factors, i:sply that these can be significantly shaped and altered througb 
the consequence of social reinforcement. 

Factors Mediating Observational Learning 
Certain personality characteristics and situational factors nay pre- 
dispose individuals to be influenced s»>re, and in a wider variety of ways* 
by particular aodeling stiauli. For exasaple, dependent children stay show 
more ir;itativc behavior than independent children (Jakubezak § lfaltcrs» 
1359; D. Ross, 1966). laitation has also been enhanced by a history of 
failure, especially punishment for independence (Gelfand, 1962), and by 
social deprivation experience (Rosenblith, 1961). According to Bandura 
and Walters (1963), persons who lack self-esteea, &/e incon^ctent, have 
reinforcesient histories of matching responses, or are dependent, are 
especially prone to imitate "successful" models. This generalization has 
received some support in the research literature (Gelfand, 1962). 

i^anUura and Walters (1963) cite much evidence from studies on behavior 
modification supporting their contention that behavior can be changed to 
more positive behavior throtigh imitation. It is of interest to note two 
points not elucidated in this earlier work: First, the authors do not 
discuss how observers perceive the behavior of models; only whether 
learned behavior is overtly performed or can be recalled. Secondly, they do 
not discuss "self* constructs as factors mediating observational learning. 
This seems to be a weakness of much research in the area of social learning 



"..wv;\/. Sii;;u*cs Ui:w.»I->'' wwi^wr-^SiN.tc uvci*! I:.;itatiun oi u siodcl's 'jchavior, 
l)wt iwjljct consiJcrl:.^ tac ijbscn'Ci**s perception of the situation and 
\%hcvhfc'r chuHijcd ir. sclf-coTtcc^z ;;nd/or sclf-ovaluation ura occurring. liow- 
cvc-;% sost :icccir.^ly iaply that alterations in self -concept are in fact 
tuiiia;, plu.ce^ 

iieina essentially i' *ming theorists' position, Bandura and Walters* 
ar.pivuch to the study of personality, like other S-R theorists', eschews 
states, traits, staijes of developnicnt, and innate characteristics of the 
ir.Uividuul or^juiisin. Thezr theoretical and research interests have clearly 
focused on deisonstratin^ how those behaviors which we tend to call "per- 
sonulity- relisted" are acquired and aaintained. iVhile in general agreement 
with other learning theorists that operant and classical conditioning play 
important roles in enhancing and maintaining social buhavior, they argue 
that these paradigms are not sufficient in explaining the acquisition of 
;:;ore complex fonas of beh-ivlor. They suggest that observational learning 
plays a key role in the acquisition of more complex forms of human thought 
and action. They do not, however, view facets of the "self -concept" as 
iiiportant factors aediating observational learning and performance. 

In his n^jre recent work Bandura (1969) does attempt to clear up his 
OUT. position on such constructs as "self-attitude," "self-esteem," and 
"self-concept." After a brief review of literature in this area, he 
describes how these constructs are conceptualized within social learning 
theory. 

". . . those who have been exposed to models setting low 
standards tend to be highly self-rewarding and self- 
r.pproving for comparatively mediocre performances. By 
contrast, persons who have observed models adhere to 
stringent performance demands display considerable self- 



»;ccc:.v iiS.ij.'.orits;* rinw^/.^s ilius;x*;;tc how scli-ostcaja^ 

ao. f-cencc-pz, unu rc'lcrcJ jf^'if-ovaluutivj processes can be 
concw'ntuuii-cU wU/.ir. a social Icu-i'r.in^ framework, rroa 
. this -VY^r-ecwive, u r.C';azive salf-conccpt is dcfincU in 
vw'/;.:i> of ;^ vroc/a^v.cy of na^^iitivc sclf-^reinforccrjont 
ut.d cc;;vcrscl\% ^ fuvorybla self-concept is refioctod in a 
rcI>*tlVfc*y hi^h inciJcncc of positive seif-reinforccmont 

j«:;Jura lus defined self constructs \tfithin tho fraaework of social 
ie^^rnla^i theory, iiowovcr, ho apparently has stiU failed to consider how 
particular variations in self constructs interact with variables of knovm 
i;:.portance in deter^iining obser\'ational learning; and pcrfonaance. He pro- 
vides s:uch research evidence indicating that sclf-attitudc can be is^roved 
by ijradually shaping the behavior of tho individual with social reinforce- 
ment. It is interesting to note that modeling situations have been infre- 
quent ly used to brin^; about these "internal" changes. Turning to the 
literature, an cxaaple provided by Herbert, Gelfand and Hartman (1969) aay 
serve to illustrate tho complex nature of experiments in imitation learning, 
and their theoretical interpretations. 

Herbert, et ai. (1^69) investigated the influence of self-rated esteem 
and exposure to ai. adult model on children's learning of self-critical 
behavior, half the Ss first observed a same sex model playing a bowling 
gan;e on tvhich scores wore experimentally controlled. Following low scores, 
the :;;oaeI i;:;ve up rewards and made self-critical remarks. While Ss 
iiviituted the .«oUel*s pcrfox^ncc standards for foregoing reinforcement, few 
of them i;uitated self-critical comm<^nts. Control Ss not exposed to a model 
neither gave up tokens nor made any comments while playing the game. 
Results also indicated that neither the game nor the modeling systematically 
affected the Ss* perception of the adequacy ^f their performance, as measured 
by self-esteem ratings. 



uuiho;':* cwiiCluJcJ «;rjurc:iti>" sclf-ci*lticai behavior can be 
*w;.r:ww t.ii*ou.;';i iuitatiii.i o/ 2;ouols ur.J solt-Ui^niai of rcwarUs is relatively 
i.iUwpcn^cr*! of ozh^'x .zyvtcn or soil* cv;;iuations. In other words, the authors 
'♦►•^t zi\^z by i;„iii.iinj the ;?cr£oraar.co standard:* of the adult aodcl, Ss wore 
wxhlbitin^ self-eritical behavior even though it was not verbalized. One 
Slight assuu-e, however, depending On theoretical fraae of reforonce, that 
the S^s imitated the udults* behavior and perfonaance standards, but did not 
display ;^ny seif-critic«:l behavior. This interpretation sight, for example, 
loilcw froa social coaparison theory if Ss' seif-esteea wore displaced 
upivard after obscndn^ models with undesirable characteristics, i.e., 
ineo;;ipetence and poor perforiaancc. As predicted fron social learning 
theory, children do imitate behavior even when behavior results in a loss 
of material rewards; however, this change in overt behavior may not be 
accosi^panied by changes in other aspects of the **self.'* 

In view of the apparent failure of social learning theory to deal 
aore extensively with observer cliaracteristics and the role of the self- 
concept us important factors mediating imitation learning, one might look 
elsewhere for alternative predictions and explanations of an observer's 
behavior in the presence of modeling stimuli. It can be asked, for 
exoiuple, what offect a model performance and performance consequences has 
on the observer's behavior, under conditions where the observer has pre- 
vious self-evaluation in relationship to the task? What are the effects 
of a model's behavior on the observer, when modeling stimuli are incon- 
gruent with the observer's self-attitude? 



la the aivu of incw^fi^crsonaJ relationships in social psychology anJ 
with*n plwnor-caoloiiical thv»arics of personality, thoro exists a broad 
rhcoivtical ur.J ructuai baso lor cxpluining the acquisition of behavior in 
a. social contiixt. On this si4o of the theoretical "looking glass," observer 

char^ictca'istics and individual self-concepts play an important role in 

detcr;ii.'iir.i; indi.viduu.1 beh*.vior. There would seeja to be a natural tendency 
for social loui*nin^ theorists to explore the role of the self-concept as a 
factor nic'diating obsen'ational learning since it is often assuned to develop 
out of identification with others. 

Pestinger C^^^^i) said that inherent in the developsental process is the 
tendency to evaluate the self in comparison to others. He points out that 
people have a constant need to evaluate their abilities and test the validity 
of their opinions. Since there are few unifora yardsticks to aid in such 
evaluations, the person will coaipare hiiaself with others in order to reach 
conclusions about hinself. Festinger's theory of social comparison is 
based on the assumption that a correct appraisal of one's opinions and 
abilities in relation to those of others is presumed to derive from a 
xuoTO basic need for a clearly defined self-concept (Ziller, 1964). 

According to social comparison theory, as u result of others* charac** 
teristics appearing aore desirable or less desirable than his own, a 
person's generalized self-estimate is displaced downward or upward, 
respectively. The presence of someone with highly desirable characteris- 
tics appears to produce a generalised decrease in level of self-esteem. 
Exposure to another perceived as socially undesirable produces the 



u;vO;iitw wi.-cc;. .''...s ca^su^; o.^c^iuiv to another yorson is sufficient to 
l^ro^ucw- u r-^rkw-i deviation on u person*;* n:or.cntary conception of self 

;:.:arse £, Cor^ant 1970). 

In tlicorics a;:;:):oyin- self constructs to explain bohavior, the neod to 
maintain co^nitivo consistency or balance plays an in^ortant role. Many 
t.ic-orists have used aifforont tornis for es.^entiaUy th? same concept. 
IiciJ.>r 195$) uses the phrase "cognitive balance," Festinger (1957) 

cx->rcssos it as "co^jnitive consonance," Osgood, Suci, and tannenbausa (1957) 
state it as "congruence," and Lecky (i34S) es^loys the terra "self consis- 
tency." The essential idea underlying these various term to describe 
cognitive-affective states, is that the individual tends to perceive the 
vaiious aspects of his environment in such a. way that the behavioral ia5>li- 
cations of his perceptions are not in contradiction. According to Festinger' 
(1957) dissonance theory, when an individual maintains ideas that are psycho^ 
logically dissonant or inconsistent he experiences tension or discomfort. 
Dissonancv is a tension-producing and basically aversive state; therefore, 
people are activated to avoid or remove it. Research findings on self- 
consistency and on dissonance reduction generally support the view that 
people reduce inconsistencies between incompatible cognitions (e.g., Abelson 
and Rosenberg, 195S; Glass, 1968). The relationships between strivings for 
cognitive consistency and behavior are seemingly quite complex (Festinger, 
1964). 

There hi*s been some research indicating that people will organize 
their attitudes and behaviors so as to maintain consistent self-images 
(Deutsch ^ Soloman, 1959; Aronson $ Carlsmith, 1962; Gerard, Blevans, and 
Malcolm, 1964) . >tost of these studies deal with interpersonal evaluations 



;)^iizivv or negative- valua uccoi^Joti by one porson, to cither the speciric 
acti.w*»:i or the -cncrul charact^jrisxics of another poi'son. It sccas reasonable 
to fro;2 tlvis Jerinlxion that rcs^jiirch in observational and iaitation 

learning does not precluJa interpersonal relationships. If laodeling can be 
viov.wJ us oocurrinii Kithin this context, then the relationship between aspects 
of the svjif anU modeling stiauii has implications for future research. 

Uixhiii phcnoncnolo-icai theories of personality self constructs play 
vital roles in integrating experiences with the environaent. The self 
systea is viewed as a consistent organized whole, which implies that all 
aspects of the self s;ast be essentially in agreement with on© another. la 
Rogers* (1950) system, experiences ivhich are consistent with the self and 
its conditions of uorth arc valued positively, are allowed to enter con- 
sciousness, and are perceived accurately. Experiences which conflict with 
the self and its conditions of iiforth are valued negatively, kept from 
entering awareness, and from being accurately perceived. For Rogers, then, 
"threat" exists when the individual perceives that there is an incongruity 
between some experience and his self concept. 

In Rotors' theory, the self -concept develops as a result of direct 
experience with the environment and may also involve incorporating the 
perception!; of others. The experienced self in turn influences both percep- 
tion and behavior. Support for Rogers' contentions about the self system, 
its complexity, and its development can bo found in the research literature. 
For example, Ziller, Smith and Thompson (.1970), found the complexity of the 
self-concept to be associated with a self-report of identification with 
others, a topological measure of social interest, perception of persons 



Ciww'i* t.;ur» w.w scii- r:oro sii-iiar to the self, and with greater popularity. 
They couclUwO zhuz the counicxity of the self-concept is associated with 
acceptance of ana by a wide variety of others. In addition, a mult i -faceted 
.4clf-co;icept is assunieJ to n;axiaise the probability of etching an aspect of 
self ucid other leading to the perception of siuilarity bctivccn self and 
oti'.wrii, and acceptance? between self and others. The authors proposed the 
hy^uZlwiji:; that tho Indivitiuul with the iiiore cosplcx self theory concerning 
self social relations is less likely to be seriously disturbed by new 
experiences Khich sioaentari ly appear to bo incongrucnt with the system. In 
tcrss of iniorporsonal perception, the complex person has a higher probabi- 
lity of Pitching soac facet of the self with a facet of another person, 
since there are a larger number of possible Batches. These aspects of self 
theory appear very similar to Lewin*s (1935) concepts of self-differentiation 
and organization. 

According to Kylie (1961), it is expected that a person will try to 
pntntain a favorable self-attitude. On the other hand, an individual strives 
to maintain his basic self-concept when interacting with the environment 
and will resist information that is discrepant from his views about himself. 
This position seems reasonable in view of Fostinger's (1957) theory of 
cognitive dissonance. However, Wylie appears to be stating two different 
functions of the self-concept, which under certain conditions may bo con- 
tradictory. iVhat if an individual has a basic self-concept that is not 
favorable, and thus low self-esteem? Wylie indicates that the individual 
will resist discrepant information, but in doing so, the individual will be 
maintaining an unfavorable self-concept. The question then arises, will 



....V ...^.v.. — X .^cc^jz u.i..-;v;;ani: in:wr;^u2ion and ch«nga his views in o'/uor 
TO rcr..; rV.or^blc sw:i*-concw->t? One ni^ht easily ask tho sucie question 

wUhin ob*^.rvut. onra Ie;.min- contexts, tvili a S that has aeiisured low self- 
es-cc::. an- co.-u;.. rcr.cc? iviatin^ to sou;c tusk, imitato tho modeling cui> of a 
succesafiil or ;;n unsuccessful laoual pc-rforisini; the sane task? 

;v;.o:v the scif«conce:3t has been charactdrizcJ as integrated and multi- 
iucctcJ. zhc high soif-cstees: :>crson has been conceptualised as liking or 
valui.-v^ hiiuself, ^s well as seoinj hia;self as coc;?etent in dealing with the 
v.'oi-lU he perceives Ce.^;., Cohen, 1959; Coz.bs & Snygg, ISSd; Rogers, 19S0). 
The low self-esteeju person is seen a.«. disliking and devaluing himself, and 
in general perceiving hiiaself as not competent to deal effectively with his 
cnvironiuent. According to Silverniaa (1964), low self-esteem persons can 
only assin;ilate information relating to themselves which is consistent with 
their general self- concept. Assuaedly, this information would include model- 
ing sti:;iuli. 

Given assiKiptions fo 'thcoaing from phenooenological approaches to per- 
:»onaiity and behavior, it becomes important to ask several questions about 
tho self system in relationship to observational learning. What determines 
the kinds of information in various environmental situations to which the 
individual attends? iVhat determines the types of information about the 
self to which the individual attends? Is there an interaction between 
aspects of the self-concept and variables of known importance in deter- 
mining the acquisition and performance of behavior through modeling? 

Aronson and Carlscith (1962) found that Ss that had a low opinion of 
their ability in a certain area tended to act consistently with this imago. 
iVhen Ss (in a low self-esteem condition) did well on a task and were given 



^'poi'tur.it^' 10 rwjwM,! 'Ci»j>.\, vliwy c;".u;i^4<»'»' ihv'ii* succcssiul responses 
ir.u^vutin.^ tV.at ihey UlJ not like to :.pnw'ar be successful. Dcutsch ^ 
Solomon t;ii559) fouiiu similar rs;sults. In Gclfand's (1962) study, low self- 
cszcoa S^s wouia not try to in:provv their per forniance by use of sel£- 
i-elnfox*cc;^ent. Geifond also found that, regardless of initial level of self- 
cstvcs;, Ss that experienced failure be cane core susceptible to subsequent 
nanipuUtions (verbul conditioning) than those who experienced success. In 
addition, Ss exposed to experiences inconsistent with their usual self- 
evaluations (hi;ih-esteen; Ss experienced failure and low-esteem Ss experienced 
success) were aore influenced (on the verbal conditioning ta^k) than Ss whose 
experiences were congruent with their initial self-estcea ratings. A recent 
study by Hllett (1974) has shown how subjects who believe they are incompe- 
tent at a task tend to demonstrate behavior in a modeling situation similar 
to this view of incoinpetcncy. Tliese same subjects, however, who did not 
overtly imitate the behavior of a reinforced model still learned the 
behavior and were able to demonstrate it at a later time. Although the 
results in this study are not significant they do tend to support a 
dissonance model whore overt performance is the criteria. Rich data ore < 
oircrud here bearing on the interactive nature of self-esteem and environ- 
jaentai cxpcricncus. 

Problems and Limitations of Modeling Research 
As mentioned previously, research in social learning theory has demon- 
strated its fruitfulness in identifying important variables determining the 
acquisition ind performance of behavior through modeling. However, current 
research efforts have not answered questions concerning the Interaction 



wwiwccn c." ihc saif-joncc^^r wiJ j:;odcUng stiauli, and thair effects 

o« bw'liuvior ca^n-^e. Current literature in social Icaniing theory sven;s to 
i;;uicate that boJclin^ predictions ax'e confinsed when Ss have no particular 
eoacc;K of ^hcir ccu^etencc on the task involved; and have no self reference 
for the p;-rzicular :;.odcling :»tina;U observed. Proposed in this paper is that 
certain behaviors occurrinjj in social learning, contexts aay not fit the pre- 
dictions derived froa nodeiinij research, and" oay be laore adequately predicted 
and explained u'ithin social cosiparisons and phenoaenological contexts. 

In many of the orijjinal studies quoted in support of siodeling and social 
learning theory there have been serious liaitations in terms of the subjects 
used» and tasks selected for the subjects to perfora. In classical paradigms 
x*or studying the effects of models' behavior on that of observers, tasks have 
varied from very realistic performances such as subjects observing a xBodel 
interact with a Bobo doll (Bandura, 196$) to "listening" to models demon- 
strating either competent or incompetent responding via tape recordings on 
a paired associate nonsense syllable task (Kanfer § Deurfeldt, 1967). 

Modeling research has limited most of its studies to children. It 
mi^ht be argued that this is a population in the process of developing a 
mature, or as Lewin (1935) puts it, a "differentiated" self-concept, and 
can therefore be more influenced by the behavioral consequences of a 
successful, competent, and positively reinforced model. Indeed, this seems 
well demonstrated in most social learning experiments to date. However, 
the results of numerous studies in observational learning and the modeling 
paradigm may not be general i sable to adults who are conceived of in other 
contexts, as having more well developed and stable self-concepts. This 



awwv.ij cjUito rwaawii^Jiv' Sucia.! i.j«rr. Ir.^ Iz.^llc5 c;w.i;o anJ j.odiiicution, 

«r.a wlillUr. ^l^-vcion^T.taiiy arc in the pcrioU of greatest change. 

Apparently aUults do not bchuvc (iaitate) in the saaa manner as children, 
iu r^^ierrin^ to iitudics of iuiitative aggression, BanUura states, "findings 
fron aduU studies are less clear-cut than those ohtaincd with children 
(baiidwa 5 Walters, 1965).*' Perhaps studies in modeling and imitation 
leurning have only measured overt behavioral performances without any accoa- 
panying alteration in self -concept. Again, this seems reasonable since most 
younii children have not reached an age in developnent where they have self- 
attitudes and "felt" competencies concerning the simple tasks involved in 
)50st ciodeiins studies. Support for the view presented her© is found in 
Baldwin C196&) who suggests that social learning theory is really too siaple. 
Its identification of important variables related to determining the acqui- 
sition and performance of behavior through observational learning may be 
correct. However, it seems as if more complexity in research interests and 
design will be required to account for the variety of developmental phenomena 
related to learning in children. . 

Research Implications 
It may be of interest in -he future to see how children who have previous 
task competence, and thus high self-evaluation in relationship to the task, 
respond to competent and incompetent models in reward, no reward conditions; 
and how children viho have previous task incompetence, and thus low self- 
evaluation in relationship to the task, rsspond to cos^etent and incompetent 
models in reward, no reward conditions. In other words, future research 
might consider the effects of various modeling conditions and behavioral 



Cur-i<i.\^ucrtC«. ;> 0,', «r. w^^^vi'^'w* 'jw.".4,Viwi* w:".».n zlic obi^v.'vcr has previously 
uwiVui .•w'vi iw'^ ; -v'V;«lJ^lio;i aj:»» Cwa^^'C-unCc in ivlJvioatihip to iho task. 

As acr.tior.cc wl.s^nvhoiv, ci^^n^es in soli-concept may not be involved 
whcrw- bw-havioi' is chun^4ci. throuj; observational learning and porformoncc of 
siL;;Co behaviors. Sundui-a ;.nd .Kupcrs CliJ64) scC2iini;ly iaply tliat chan^jes in 
sviJ-concc;-.t can bo offoctcJ through observational learning and modeling when 
they ;iroject their data as beir.^ useful in psycho-therapeutic situations and 
i.n ;;:o»*ityi.n;i szundarJs of self-roinforceacnt . They suggest, for exaiaple, 
that unUerstanJin;, the process of sclf-reinforcenient can be of value in 
psychotherapy, especially for clients who display a groat deal of self- 
^unerated, aversive stinalation and self-inposed denial as positive rein- 
forcers. stei:;3iing from their excessively high standards for self -reinforcement. 

I'ros other theoretical contexts it might bo speculated that SjS with 
r.casured low self-esteem relating to their competence on some task might 
accord snore value to »5deiing stimuli offered by an incompetent than a 
coinpetent siodel performing the same task, and ostensibly imitate more of 
the total behaviors of the incompetent model. This outcome would seem 
quite predictable from the theoretical formulations and data found within 
social coniparison, cognitive consistency, and phenomenological contexts. 

Reservations in the Application of 
Social Learning Theory 

Therapy and counseling appear to be two professional areas where social 

learning theorists and modeling researchers indicate their observations may 

be of value. Those applications, however, may be unwarranted owing to the 

lir.itations of past research. The majority of research in support of 

observational learning to date, has been t'.one with children. To generalize 



x,w •.Vi.v.iti I'i'or- ihi;: ncnulatio;; to oluc-r subj^scts, i.e., "adults," 

:v^;uirvS rosc/Vwtio;;s. Most inaiviwuuls in counseling and therapeutic 
^cttin^s urc szorc- likely to be aJult* whose reactions to models (i.e., 
thcA-pists, ncoi's, olJer adults) varying in cooi^etcncy and awdes of rein- 
iorvC-.cr.t, aay be markedly different fx'ojs those behavior changes observed 
L; .^odoiinj studies with childi^en. 'Vhis reservation, when integrated with 
iVfeiv'«rch literature, Euiy require that those viewing raodeling phenoaiena as 
i^i-zortant adjtincts to therapy, expand future studios to include adult 

For example, Rosenthal C19BB) found in spite of the usual precautions 
taken by therapists to avoid imposing their values on clients, clients 
judged as showing the greatest improveaent changed their values concerning 
sex, aggression, and authority in the direction of the values of their 
therapists. This result tends to support the use of modeling as a iseans 
of inducing positive behavior change. However, assuming that therapists 
functioned as "competent" models for all clients in Rosenthal's study* 
one might ask why clients going unimproved becana? less like their therapists? 

To the extent that values may be considered aspects of one's self- 
concept, and that therapists in counseling settings can be seen as models, 
one might ask whether the changes observed were predictable from social 
learning theory alone? Asked another way, what is the interaction between 
therapist co];;petence, client competence, and overt changes in behavior? 

Some studies have been done in the past concerning changes in self- 
concept, usually comparing counseled Ss to non-counseled Ss (Caplan, 1957; 
Rogers § Oymond, 1954). Most of these indicate that changes in self-concept 
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:.iV jl^r.iJ'^.Ci.r.rly iVl-tcJ to iucccrtaful t2;»>r;;.-/y. hyiio (1961), for cxaE^plc, 
aC.iVos ihat "1: counseling or thcrany is juJ^cd by oxt^jmal criteria to be 
successful it u-ill brinj ab;>ut vurious changes in the self-concept, such as 
a.; increased a^reer.ent between self-estimntes and objective estiniates of 
or.e*s own lii^itations as iirell as assets.'^ Similarly, 0*Dea and Zcran (1953) 
concludeU that their findings with the XMPI, "pointdd out and supported the 
cl^i« that the criteria of success of counseling should in part be concerned 
with the decree and direction of change in the self-concept and its con- 
coriitant effects upon behavior." Thus, therapeutic change agents are usually 
concerned with not only altering a client's evaluations of different behaviors, 
but in siodifying the client's self-attitudes as well. 

According to Sandura C1'J69) , "unfavorable self -attitudes stem from 
behavioral deficits and are repeatedly reinforced through failure experiences 
occasioned by the person's inability to meet realistic cultural expectations.** 
The authors do not dispute that unfavorable self-attitudes are the result of 
behavioral deficits relating to one's reinforcement history; nor that signi- 
ficant attitude changes can be induced by providing Ss with successful task 
experiences. There is more than aisplc research to support this view (e.g., 
Breer ^ Locke, 1965). However, owing to populations studied and the relative 
sXc.pl icity and ''novelty*' of tasks used in past modeling research, the use of 
ckodcling as an adjunct to successful therapy is suspect. Results of those 
studies inay not be generalisable to adults who are conceived within other 
theoretical contexts as having more complex and stable self -concepts. Hie 
use of symbolic modeling as a therapeutic technique significantly related to 
reducing phobic responses has been shown (e.g., Bandura, Grusec, % Menlove^ 
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Iilu7j . lI^,,Vw'Vwi*, ;/i'.ijs»ic iV'uCtli-r.ti iVpivsent th*; wide range of co2*pc- 

;.n r-UUliloa, l>ai*wura (19u9) sa^^gcsts that task coapctciicies , sali- 
uttituiw-s, unU stanUards of rcinforcciicnt can becoae internalised and scrva 
« scif-rciiulu'cory function for behavior. A^jain, the authors do not dispute 

contcntioa. However, the u^e of cos;pctent code Is whoso behaviors 
generate rcinforcin^; consequences, nay not effect sisnificant changes in 
client's self-atticuUes, even though overt changes in beliavior are observed. 

These sa«e considerations need to i?e aiade in cducatioral settings where 
operant psychologists surest the use of modeling as one means of enhancing 
instruction CAckersuin, 1972) . If the learner has previously developed 
opinions and behaviors contrary to those being presented by the teacher as 
iiiodel, reinforcing consequences of the teacher *s performances may not be 
enough to effect lasting changes in student behavior. 

One of the z^in problems with which operant psychologists have had to 
contend is the failure of performances learned in one context, to generalize 
to others. This any be due to subjects acquiring and demonstrating overt 
behaviors that are environmentally specific owing to the lack of any altera- 
tion in self-attitudes concerning performance taking place. Once removed 
froc the specific consequences found in the learning environment, the subject 
dcHionstrates performances consistent with previously acquired competencies 
and self-attitudes. This view seems consistent with Bandura's (1969) conten- 
tion that "... development of self-regulatory functions is essential if 
induced behavioral changes are to transfer and to endure in any significant 
degree." Such intemalisation of learned behaviors and performance standards 
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:....:•* r.oi be iv)r:".ico.;.l::^, ri*cr,. ^.^Jcliii.. :i;vU.:tiwns viv.crc subjects cuuntuin ' 
p;vvioasiy .^Cv/wlrcU »:oL..'Si.'»oncics, ^iJ huw ali-c^Jy internalised scif- 
«tt.;tUs.cs cojwcrriln^ ::iC(Ucl bciui.vioi*i» observe Jt 

To Ufcsu.«v* z:\^z ^oUciin^ jffccti in educational scttixigs arc over pro- 
sent, Joes not seer; justifiable, '.vixen viewed against the limitatioas of 
...oJw;ir.j research citeJ here, chilJro*i s;ay not be inevitably iafluencccl by 
cij:^;,ctcAZ r^ouels. nor interna li«e observed aodel behaviors. This assuc^tion 
in ;>articular see;iis taken for granted by jiuny teachers and educational ps/:ho- 
lo^ists alike, ilere too» :uust 3.ori> resoard; is needed to detenainc the effects 
of teaciier de;sonstrated perforsjances on t.hw> behavior of children. 

To speculate, perhaps siiddlc-class teachers acting as models for 
disadvantajjed students doKonstrato competent porforaances quite di$son«int 
with those previously acquired by the students. Like clients in Rosenthal's 
ilij^S) study who failed to inprove, students with academic incompetence may 
not improve their performances as a result of observing more competent 
teachers, hhon groups of students, demonstrating a wide range of coagjcten- 
cics a;id self-attitudes in relationship to academic tasks observe a cosspetent 
teacher, the teacher as model, may impede as well as facilitate learning. 
Applied research in educational settings is needed to determine how student 
co;:«petcnctf, teacher competence, and perfoxmnce consequences interact in 
bringing about behavior change through modeling. 

Sumniary 

This paper has reviewed research in "modeling" or observational learning 
that supports basic elements of social learning theory. The authors point 
out that past modeling research has not taken into account subjects* self- 
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cVwIu^tio:; t..;^A <.;.^<v>%'t:c;lco ;2o:)iibly ;»wiila»i:l^ Ihc 

Saciul cc.:/i.4rlsjr.^ co^4:ii.zIvc cp;;;»lssvr.cy, phcnd:!i4cno logical thworic;* 
Wv'iV v?.\a:«i:uv ivlutlwr.s/.ii? the dwtco:«;c;i of past siodclin^ resjcarch. U'hvn 
i.oJciin^ rciiwfurch uas i.:;tc'i;i*atcd within these theoretical contexts » contradic- 
tions in ;i>70thc*izcJ research results were shown. In addition, therapeutic 
urA educational Settings were discussed in view of the limitations of past 
j::odelin.4 r^'scarch. Recos;:sendations for future basic and applied research were 
given. ... 
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